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must have an equal number of currents passing through them in the one 
direction and in the other. 

Frank N. Freeman. 
Leipzig, Germany. 

An Experimental Study of Sleep. Boris Sidis. Boston : Badger. 1909. 
Pp. viii + 106. 

In this work the author records the results of numerous experiments 
on the production of sleep in animals and in children, the characters of 
reactions found in sleeping individuals, and uses this material to con- 
struct a theory of sleep. In the discussion of his results we find much 
on allied states, hypnoidal and hypnotic, as well as on sleep. Much of the 
experimental part is similar to and in accord with the work of Heubel, 
and in the theoretical portion the main view-point of Claparede is taken. 

Emphasis is laid on the psychic factors in sleep and any supposition 
of toxic influences or conditions is shown not to be necessary, and, in fact, 
to be contrary to certain facts that have been observed. 

In addition to the three states commonly considered to be the only 
possibilities, sleep, waking, and hypnosis, Sidis differentiates a fourth 
state, intermediate between the hypnotic and sleep states, to which he has 
given the name hypnoidal. This state we pass through when going to 
sleep and also when awaking. We also have to pass through this state 
when being placed in a hypnotic condition, and we pass through it when 
returning to normal from the hypnotic state. An individual may be 
asleep, be partly "waked," and thus put into the hypnoidal state, and 
thence led into the hypnotic state. In this way the relationship of hyp- 
nosis and sleep is much more easily understood. At times it appears as 
if the author identified this intermediate, hypnoidal state with all sub- 
waking states, but it is difficult to determine whether or not he believes 
the hypnoidal to be a special kind of subwaking state. This intermediate 
state is given two names, hypnagogic and hypnapagogic, depending upon 
the condition to which it leads, sleep or wakefulness. 

It is in this intermediate state that Sidis locates dreams, for in it he 
finds a crowd of hallucinations. Another work is promised on this inter- 
esting topic, and we need not prematurely consider the author's views on 
the matter at the present time. 

The general position of Claparede is taken, viz., that sleep is not a 
disease, it is not a pathological state, it is not due to toxins or autoin- 
toxication, and is not caused by cerebral or nervous anemia or hyperemia. 
Sleep is an active function, " as much of an instinct as hunger or sex." 
" Phylogenetically and ontogenetically, the sleep states of higher animals 
are developed out of undifferentiated, intermediary, subwaking, hypnoidal- 
like states found in the resting states of the lower representatives of 
animal life. The hypnoidal state is the primitive rest state out of which 
sleep arises. Briefly put, the hypnoidal state is the germ of sleep. 
Physiologically and psychologically considered, sleep is an actively in- 
duced passive state in relation to the external environment; the psycho- 
physical systems have their threshold raised in relation to the external 
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stimulations; the rise of threshold is induced by a mass of impressions 
possessing little or no variability, by limitation or by relative withdrawal 
of stimulations, or, what is the same, by monotony of stimulations, and 
by limitation of voluntary movements." As compared with the rise of 
threshold in sleep, the author considers there is a lowering of the thresh- 
old in hypnosis, but the reviewer has not found any indication of the 
author's view of the threshold condition in the intermediate, hypnoidal 
state. 

A further distinction between sleep and hypnosis is made, that in the 
former there is a relaxation of the attention, and in the latter there is a 
fixation of the attention. 

It may be said that the monograph is a reprint from the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, without acknowledgment. A bibliography of about 
250 titles is appended, but it has no relation to the matter of the mono- 
graph, for few of the books and articles are referred to in the body of the 
work, and some of those to which attention is called are not included in 
the bibliography. It is unfortunate that the author did not consider it 
necessary to be more specific in the bibliography, because dates, and, in 
referring to general works not especially pertaining to the subject, page 
references would have added to its value. Nearly half of the references 
are without any indication of date of publication, and there are no page 
references. 

Shepherd Ivory Franz 
Government Hospital foe the Insane, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW". May, 1909. The Idealism of 
Edward Caird (pp. 259-280) : John Watson. - Caird objected to any 
philosophy which ignores the fact that is the subject of knowledge. He 
could not admit that epistemology should be distinct from metaphysics. 
Idealism, for Caird, refuses to admit that the rationality of the universe 
as a whole is a debatable question. As Caird puts it : " The only reason- 
able controversy between philosophers must be, on the one hand, as to the 
nature of the all-embracing unity on which every intelligible experience 
must rest, and on the other hand as to the nature of the differences which 
it equally involves." The Springs of Art (pp. 281-298) : J. Mark Bald- 
win. -There are two springs of art, imitation and self -exhibition. But 
these do not produce different sorts of art. They are present in all art. 
The Present Meaning of Idealism (pp. 299-308) : Ernest Albee. - Both 
materialism proper and subjective idealism are things of the past. 
Progressive idealists believe as little as realists in original a priori prin- 
ciples prior to concrete experience. There is no essential quarrel between 
realism and idealism if both adopt the teleological standpoint. Abso- 
lutism and Teleology (pp. 309-318) : A. W. Moore. - Aims to state the 
present situation in the discussion between absolutists and evolutional 
empiricists with respect to its bearing on ethics. Can the ideal in con- 



